By Tom Morton 


MPC students interested ingo- 
ing on the Grand Canyon float 
trip this Spring will be faced 
with a price increase. 

The increase is due to new re- 
strictions which have been im- 
plemented to cut down the num- 
per of persons taking float trips 
through the canyon. 

John Kingsley, MPC geology 
instructor, takes a class on a 
float trip during Easter vacation. 
How does he view the new reg- 
ulations? 

‘Past trips have cost the stu- 
dent about $180, but this trip 
coming up will cost $250. I have 
already heard from some stu- 
dents who were interested, but 
who now say they can’t go be- 
cause of the higher price,’’ said 
Kingsley. 
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EY seeks 
new staff 


The new semester presents 
some changes in the El Yanqui 
staff. We request that students 
who like to write sign up for 
Journ. 262B, the class which 
puts El Yanqui together. 

A new advisor will take over 
the guidance of the staff. Bob 
Singhaus, with nine years of 
experience in journalism anda 
degree from Kent State in the 
field, will replace Ron Barker, 
who is in charge of MPC’s pub- 
lic information office. Singhaus 
has been a commercial photo- 
grapher for the past ten years. 

Working for El Yanqui offers 
the opportunity to experience 
all aspects of a newspaper. It 
involves not only writing, but 
also layout, photography and ad- 
vertising. One factor to make 
the paper sucessful is a willing - 
ness to work hard tor three 
units. This class offers the 
chance to find out, first-hand, 
about the MPC campus and 
students. 


«Tyere! Wasn’t that great?’’ says Monty 


River raft tri 


Kingsley went on to explain the 
reason for the higher prices. 
Commercial companies can no 
longer afford to give student 
rates. The student rates were 
about half price. Since fewer 
people can be taken through the 
canyon, the companies would 
lose money if they continued to 
take the same number of stu- 
dents each year. 

In a recent Sierra Club news- 
letter, plans for regulating float 
trips down the Grand Canyon 
were outlined. 

The article, entitled ‘‘Calming 
Down the Racket in Grand Can- 
yon,’’ listed goals which the Na- 
tional Park Service has set for 
use of the canyon. It is part of 
a new management plan for lim- 
iting the number of people who 
take float trips through the Grand 
Canyon each year. 
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Registration 
under way 


Registration for both day and 
evening classes is Jan. 31 to 
Feb. 2. However, mail-in reg- 
istration will last until Jan. I’. 

Should students miss both of 
these opportunities to register, 
it is possible to enroll in a 
class as late as the second 
class meeting. Late registration 
will be possible where openings 
exist through the second class 
meeting. 

Over 200 classes will be taught 
in the spring evening program. 
For more information about the 
evening program, call 375-9821, 
ext. 252. 


See story on page 3. Photo by Mike Kelly. 


ps regulated by law 


The Sierra Club hascredited 
these new restrictions to Arizo- 
na Sen. Barry Goldwater and 
Assistant Interior Secretary Nat 
Reed. 

Restrictions deal mostly with 
cut-bakcs in the number of peo- 
ple allowed to float through the 
canyon. However, there are 
other restrictions, as well. 
Beside cutting back the number 
of visitor-use days from 89,000 
to 55,000 by 1977, the new plan 
says that motor craft must be 
eliminated by that same year. 
Strict standards forcommercial 
boating operations will be set 
up. These include safety, san- 
itation and licensing regulations. 
The use of any tributary flowing 
into the Colorado in the park for 
personal hygiene will be outlaw- 
ed beginning this year. The 
new rule calls for the use of 
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UFM changes, 


increased variety 


The University For Man has 
released its schedule of classes 
for the Spring semester and an- 
nounced that it will be moving 
it’s office to the Student Center, 
next to the Student Activities 
Office. 

Several new classes will be 
offered, including belly dancing, 
astrology and methods for come 
bating apathy. 

Registration will take place in 
the Student Center Jan. 29-31. 
Classes begin on Feb. l. 

There will be two open houses, 
the first on Tuesday, Jan. 30, 
in the upper fireplace lounge of 
the Student Center from 7-9 pm; 
the second on Wednesday, Jan. 
31, at the New Monterey Niegh- 
borhood Center, Lighthouse and 
Dickman, Monterey from ‘7- 
9 pm. 

For a list of classes and their 
schedules and other information 
students can pick up a brochure 
at the office in B-7, from 10 to 
2 daily. 


the attendant, played by Gregg Fessler to his ‘‘guests’’. 


biodegradable washing mater- 
ials only on the priciple water 
course. Ecological and socio- 
logical studies Of the river will 
continue and he expanded. 

A final point will be for the 
National Park Service to poss- 
ibly recommend wilderness sta - 
tus for the Colorado River, and 
consider wilderness manage- 
ment standards. 

The Sierra Club and other eco- 
logy groups often face strong Op- 
position to their proposals. 
These new restrictions will put 
many of the small companies who 
run boat trips through the canyon 
out of business. The restrictions 
will also cause problems for 
students who make the trip. 
In a rebuttal to claims of 
pollution and changing the river, 
Kingsley said, ‘‘The Grand Can- 
yon is so big, I don’t see how 
we could be changing it. There 


is plenty of wood for fires be- 
cause of the lowering of the 
water level. Portable toilets are 
carried on most of the water 
craft for waste disposal. You 
can go through the canyon now 
and never tell there has been 
anyone there before you.”’ 

Motor powered boats are able 
to carry many people and get 
them through in a shorter time 
then a paddle boat. ‘‘Time and 
storage space become a problem 
with the paddle boats. When the 
motored powered craftare gone, 
we will be unable to make the 
trip. It just takes too much time 
to paddle through,’’ said Kings- 
ley. 

Until the motor powered craft 
are gone, the price of the trip 
will continue to go up. Next year 
it could cost $300, after that I 
cannot predict what it will cost,” 
he said. 


Philosophy of child's PE 
taught in new PE course 


Developing a philosophy of phy- 
sical education towards elemen- 
try school children is the goal 
of PE-185, anexperimental class 
for those interested in ele- 
mentary school physical edu- 
cation. 

‘Children between the ages of 
4 and 8 are learning the move- 
ments which will govern their 
skills later in life. Most ele- 
mentary school PE programs 
are just recess,’’ said Pat 
Elliot, PE divisionchairmanand 
instructor of the course. 

The course is a 9-week lec- 
ture-discussion class for 2 un- 
its from 7 to 10 pm, Wednesday 
nights. Miss Elliot hopes that 
eventually the program can be 
extended to meet the needs of 
the Monterey Peninsula elemen- 
tary schools and give MPC stu- 
dents jobs and experience. 

“There are psychological 
blocks toward the necessity of 
of physical education, andfinan- 


ces are not readily available,”’ 
said Miss Elliot. She pointed 
out that the present system 
doesn’t take PE into account 
until junior and senior high 
school, overlooking a child’s 
most important development 
years. 

The course will de-emphasize 
the attitude of having children 
compete against standards. For 
example, instead of setting a 
standard when a teacher throws 
a ball a great distance, the tea- 
cher would ask the child to do 
something with the ball. What- 
ever the child does would help 
to develop a fundamental motor 
skill. 

Fundamental motor skills in- 
clude balance, locomotion, ab- 
sorbing momentum from falling, 
swimming and handling of ob- 
jects. ‘‘If children learn to move 
well, it will affect how success- 
fully they learn,’’ said Miss 
Elliot. 


Holmgren to discuss 
rights of reporters 


Rod Holmgren, chairman of 

MPC’s journalism department 
since 1959, will discuss report- 
ers and their confidential sour- 
ces on KSBW-TV Sunday, Jan. 
21, at 4 pm. 


Balsam returns 
to teaching 


If you were oncampus last sem- 
ester you may remember Prof. 
Louis Balsam; he taught the 
‘Marriage and Family Life’’ 
course in the sociology depart- 
ment, You may also recall hear- 
that last semester was his final 
one. Anyway, he’ll be back again 
in the spring teaching the same 
course. This time itwill be Sat- 
urdays, 9am to noon. He had been 
urged by the administration and 
by students wishing to take the 
course to come back, he ex- 
plained. He says it was a chal- 
lenge he could not resist. 

Balsam feels that married life 
has changed sharply in the last 
few years. He adds, ‘‘Large 
mmbers of young people are liv- 
ing together without marriage. 
Many young couples are rushing 
into marriage ona sex basis 
without really knowing each oth- 
er’s temperments, characters 
and needs. This swells the di- 


“It’s time law enforcement 
agencies stopped trying to use 
reporters as unpaid investiga- 
tors,’’ Holmgren says. ‘‘Itdoes- 
n’t work, for many reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that any source 
will refuse to talk ifhe knows the 
information he gives might be 
forced from the reporter by a 
jail threat.’’ 

The veteran radio and news- 
paper feporter, who entered the 
teaching profession 14 years ago 
after more than 20 years aS a 
working journalist, will appear 
on KSBW’s half-hour discussion 
series, ‘‘Viewpoint.”’ 

“The subpoenas by which 
courts, district attorneys and 
congressional committees have 
recently tried to make policemen 
out of reporters are part of a 
larger attack by government on 
the press,’’ Holmgren said this 
week, ‘‘The attack is endanger- 
ing the people’s right to be fully 
informed about their govern- 
ment, a right clearly protected 
by the first amendment.’’ 


vorce rate because they become 
disillusioned.’’ 

Balsam is a life-long student 
and has’. kept up with what has 
been happening to the man-wo- 
man relationships. He hopes to 
help students to better under- 
stand themselves in relation to 
the opposite sex. 
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Editorial 
Farr gets life 


Reporter William Farr has spent over 60 days ina Southern 
California jail for contempt of court. The usual penalty for con- 
tempt in California is five days in jail and a $5,000 fine. 

The Farr case is one of five involving disclosure of news 
sources. Farr’s case has received the most publicity, and it is 
likely to be the one to go down in the history books. 

Farr worked as a reporter for a paper in Southern California 
He was able to get an interview with a witness in the Charles 
Manson case. The story told of a plot by the Manson family to 
kill four well-known male actors. Farr had to sit on the story 
because of the ‘‘gag-rule’”’ imposed by the pretrial judge. Under 
the ‘‘gag-rule’’, there can be no interview with any witnesses 
or potential witnesses before they have testified. Following the 
testamony, Farr went to the judge and told him of his plan to 
release the story. Last spring, Farr quit his job at the paper. 
Some months later he was called by the court to answer some 
questions concerning his story. Farr refused fo answer thirteen 
questions, seeking the protection of the 1070 Law which protects 
reporter’s sources. He was charged with a contempt. He was 
told that he would not be let out of jail until he answered the 
questions, the equivalent of a life sentence for a man who be- 
leives he’s right. 

Farr became a target the moment he left the paper. Heis in 
jail illegally, and every day he remains there the courts will 
look more foolish. The man has the support of many groups 
throughout the U.S., including journalists everywhere, the Civil 
Liberties Union, and the California Trial Lawyers. It’s not like- 
ly he will spend the rest of his life in jail; could be out ina month 
or two. 

It should be the hope of all Americans that cases like William 
Farr’s don’t happen again in the future. The right to know is part 
of the democratic way of life. Without it, the system cannot work. 


Legislation which protects your 


right to know is important 


and should be supported. This trend of sliding away from the 
First Amendment, protecting freedom of the press, mustbe stopped 


now. 


Pacific Grove faces 
funding problems 


By Doug Davis 


Pacific Grove isa study in self- 
control. While other cities are 
facing the dreaded urbancrises, 
Pacific Grove has chosen to 
ignore it. 

City revenues have changed 
about as much as the downtown 
area in the last decade - very 
little. The city has been opera- 
ting off the same tax rate for 
nearly a decade. Tolerable in- 
creases in property assess- 
ments have met higher prices. 

But, the city has its own finan- 
cial problems. Approxiamtely 28 
percent of the population is re- 
tired and living on a fixed in- 
come, while the young people 
generally go elsewhere toearna 
living. Tourism, is the only in- 
dustry the city can claim. 

The present property tax rate in 
Pacific Groves is $1.74 per $100 
assessed valuation. This isn’t 
bad when compared to neighbor- 
ing Monterey, but the average 
taxpayer in the town is spending 
two to three times what other 
folks do for their educational 
system. 

These qualifications place the 
responsibility of city finance di- 
rectly on the small property 
owners. This group has shown 
repeatedly, via tax oyerride and 
bond elections, that*they won’t 
take on any more: than a fair 
share of the tax burden. 

Since no one else is able to 
share the load, Pacific Grove is 
seemingly destined to stagnation 
or expiration. Of course, the city 
has made attempts in the past to 
find other income; the most rev- 
ovutionary of which was the re- 
cent repeal of an ordinance for- 
bidding liquor stores and bars 
within the city. 

Liquor was to have been avery 
positive step toward additional 
revenue. Judging from the ine 
come of the past fiscal year, it 
would be necessary to put abar, 
liquor store or restaurant in 
every neighborhood of the city 


Temporary relief is being found 
in Nixon’s revenue sharing pro- 
gram. Pacific Grove Treasurer 
William S, Pitt says that the fed- 
eral program will be inadequate 
by itself. ‘‘What we need is state 
consideration suchas the Educa- 
tion Equalization programs be- 
ing implemented in the school 
systems.”’ 


The equalization program will 
guarantee industrially-poorar- 
eas the right to quality education. 
This would be through an adjust- 
ment of state taxes levied against 
rich and poor school districts. 


Even this measure is viewed 
as stop-gap by some school sys- 
tem administrators. F. L. Meek, 
fiscal director of the district, 
has said that the city’s revenue 
sharing funds may be a possible 
source of income to the district 
to meet growing needs. 


The annexation of the Del Monte 
Park area of Pacific Grove may 
have a positive influence on the 
city’s coffers. The business dis- 
trict located there will help, but 
it is not expected to produce 
long-term security. Hope lies in 
undeveloped property in the 
area. 


Pacific Grove High School 
Principal Don Curley believes 
that the present budget could 
continue for next year due toa 
drop in district enrollment this 
year. New andproven eductional 
methods and facilities will have 
to be shelved indefinitely as a re- 
sult. ‘Pacific Grove schools 
face no major financial setbacks, 


but they may suffer from ne- 
glect,’’ said Curley. His theory 
is supported by state test results 
showing Pacific Grove school 
children to be close to or below 
the national average level of bas- 
ic reading skills. 

Vic May, retired fire chief and 
building inspector of Pacific 


Green is rep 
for park and 
rec commission 


Jerry Green, 
major, has been named as a 
youth representative on the Mon- 
terey Parks and Recreation 
Commission, according to Peter 
J, Aldrete, Monterey’s park and 
recreation director. 

Green is one of two students to 
sit on the board. The other is 
Monterey High student Joseph 
Cardinale. 


According to Aldrete, ‘‘The 
purpose of youth serving on the 
commission is to help thecom- 
mission become more aware of 
the needs and ideas of the youth, 
and also to make young people 
of the community more aware 
of what is happening in the way 
of parks and recreation.’’ 


a recreation 


The members ofthe commis- 
sion were picked by the Monterey 
City Council. The two youth 
members of the commissionare 
to serve as a liaison between 
youth of the community and the 
city. 


Green is also employed part- 
time by Seaside in the Parks 
and Recreation Department. 


PODOODP ODDS DOOD D ODD OOD OOODODS 


Grove blames the present fiscal 
troubles on mismanaged funds. 
May retired 10 years ago, Since 
then, his property assessments 
have been increased four times. 


May points out that the city has 
hired four people to do the same 
jobs he did alone. Inmostareas 
today, this would be understand- 
able; but the population of Pacific 
Grove has remained nearly sta- 
ble since the early 1950’s. He 
claims that the $90,000 ‘snorkel’ 
truck purchased for the fire de- 
partment several years ago anda 
recent $5,000 grant to Aquarian 
House in Monterey are good ex- 
amples of the poor judgement be- 
ing exercised by the city offi- 
Clals. 


It is easy to see that Pacific 
Grove will have to change, or ul- 
timately face incorporation into 
other cities on the peninsula. 


Del Monte Park may yet have to 
prove to be the answer to the 
dilemma. The open land in the 
area could be developed indus- 
trially and subsequently put the 
city back ona progressive track. 
This decision will have to be 
made be the people of Pacific 
Grove, Industry has always been 
a dirty word in the town, but it 
will soon be time to choose be- 
tween a loss of pride or a loss 
of identity. 


Book 


on legal grass 


has dead roots 


Acapulco Gold. By Edwin Corley. 
Dodd-Mead. $7.95 
Book Review By Bernard Dix 


Fxploitation is big business. 
‘Acapulco Gold’ is a novel about 
exploitation and is in itself an 
exploitation. The plot concerns 
a president-elect ofthe U.S. dis- 
creetly mentioning to a campaign 
contractor (who just happens to 
own a large cigarette company) 
that he plans to legalize mari- 
juana. The tale is told then 
through the advertising agency 
hired to design the sales ap- 
proach to selling the first grass 
cigarettes. 

Corley attempts to pander to 
both advoeates of the weed and 
those who fear it, forone reason 


or another. The book’s protag- 
onist while designing the sales 
pitch has qualms about loosing 
the terror of ‘dope’ on the world. 
He is about as real a character 
as Donald Duck. In fact, the book 
abounds in cartoon characters. 
One such character persists in 
calling marijuana ‘dope’. At the 
end of the book this character 
moans that she’s ‘hooked’ and 
can’t live without her ‘dope’. 

The idea of writing about the 
legalization or marijuana and the 
resultant ad campaigns in fine. 
Comic possibilities are limit- 
less; the possibilities of explor- 
ing the subculture that uses 
grass extensively is great. Cor- 
ley does neither. For the price 
the book is an overblown drag. 


Akido sounds super 


RECORD REVIEW 
Mercury Records 
By Bernard Dix 

Akido is London based. I don’t 
believe they’ve ever toured the 
United States. They play asuper 
blend of music based around the 
incredible drumming of leader 
‘Speedy’ Acquaye. Mercury Re- 
cords calls the blend, African- 
Jazz-Rock, I can’t think of any- 
thing else to call it though, 
somehow African-Jazz-Rock 
sounds plastic. However, Aki- 
do’s music is far from plastic. 

The disc takes off like a big 
bird with a cut entitled ‘‘Awade 
(We Have Come)’. Insistent, 


constant drums are combined 
with other percussion, great gui- 
tarwork and hypnotic vocals. It 
keeps me moving from the first 
to the last, either clapping my 
hands or bouncing around like a 
pingpong ball. On the same side 
is ‘Jo Jo Jo (Delicate Beauty), 
another fine, moving piece of 
music. 

Equally fine are, ‘‘ Psychedelic 
Baby’’, ‘‘Midnight Lady’’, ‘‘Hap- 
py Song’, “Blow’’, ‘‘Gone With 
Yesterday’’, ‘‘Confusion’’, and 
‘“Wajo (Come and Dance)’. If 
Akido makes it to the West Coast 
I won’t hesitate to go out of my 
way to see them. 
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Soledad Prison 


Violence remains a way of life 


By Mark Phillips 


The past two years have been 
full of dramatic tension at Sol- 
edad Correctional Facility. The 
death toll in California institu- 
tions has risen dramatically, 
overshadowing the lives of in- 
mates and guards. 

Since 1970, violence has taken 
the lives of nine prison employ- 
ees. Four of these were from 
Soleded, all murdered within a 
span of 16 months. By compare 
ison, only four employees killed 
in the preceeding 17 years. Thir- 
teen inmates who were killed in 
1970 alone in California - one 
shot in an escape attempt and the 
others murdered by fellow in- 
mates, 

This violence has caused con- 
cern among inmates, guards, 
families, and especially the ex- 
ecutives who control the facili- 
ty system. It prompted the wri- 
ting of a report to Gov. Ronald 
Reagan by the Board of Correc- 
tions. This report, entitled ‘Vio- 
lence inCalifornia Prisons’, was 
submitted in October, 1971. It 
outlined the statistics of deaths 
and elaborated on the problems 
which have arisen. 

Resulting from the report was 
an Executive Order issued by 
Reagan which attested to the 
gravity of the problem. 

It told what he thought were the 
reasons for the rise inviolence. 
There were two specifically: 

‘‘Many of the incidents appear 
to result from the unlawful de- 
signs of self-proclaimed, rev- 
olutionary forces operating both 
within and without prison walls. 
Many of those incidents also re- 
sult from the fact that our cor- 
rectional institutions contain a 
greater percentage of violent 
offenders than ever before.”’ 

‘‘These forces seriously im- 
pede, if not altogether prevent, 
any reasonable efforts at re- 
habilitating those inmates who 
are capable of it, as it becomes 
necessary to reduce inmate ac- 
tivities and contacts with cor- 
rectional personnel.’’ 

In essence, the two main caus 
ses, said Reagan, are the ine 
mates themselves, and the fac- 
ilities and systems used which 
allow increased contact between 
prison officials and inmates. 

Looking at the first point, sta- 
tistics show that there were 
22,410 male felons in California 
prisons in 1968, opposed to bh, 
953 only ten years earlier. This 
is anincrease ofover 2d percent. 
Breaking this down further, in 
1960 there were only 1,250 in- 
mates in prison for homicide. 
Today, the figure is 2,300. In 
the same year, there were only 
3,500 robbers in California pri- 
sons aS compared to more than 
9,000 today. Also in1960, assault 
cases accounted for only 660 


prison inmates. That totalis now 
1,400. 

This increase in violent offen- 
ders in the prison population can 
definitely be considered as one 
of the dominent factors in the 
rise of violence. 

Another fact that should not be 
overlooked is the racial aspect 
of the problem. It may not take 
prominence over thefelonfactor 
but should be considered to ob- 
tain a clear view of the situation. 
Racial problems exist in prisons 
just as they do in the outside 
world, if not more. 

Now for a look at the second 
reasoning which states that there 
is too much freedom in prisons 
today. The freedom that prevails 
today allows for extensive con- 
tact between inmates and of- 
ficials. 

The question of freedom is the 
most controversial point that 
comes up. Those on the outside 
who have no knowledge of the 
prison system often make false 
judgements or pay no attention 
to the problem. There are those 
who do know something of what 
goes on in the prisons and dis- 
agree with the system. Finally, 
there are those who feel that pri- 
son conditions are too good. All 
of these views, whether justified 


Films as 


Two film courses will be offer- 
ed at MPC for the Spring sem- 
ester. Peter DeBono, drama 
instructor, will handle both 
courses, Drama 171 and Drama 
210. 

Drama 171 is a film enjoyment 
and survey course which is de- 
signed to screen 16 modern and 
classic films during the sem- 


sats 


Carol Kahanek plays Merideth; David McCharen, Tandy. 


or not, cause increasing tension 
both in and outside of prisons. 

Many aspects of todays prisons 
are classified confidential and 
are not released to the public. 
There are also those parts that 
should be discussed and are 
available. 

First, what is the daily rountine 
of the average inmate? Fvery in- 
mate either goes to school, 
works at a trade, or has work 
assigned to-do. These work as- 
signments include’ grounds 
maintenance, industries, cul- 
inary, laundry andclerical work. 
The work schedule is from 8am 
to 4 pm daily, excluding week- 
ends, 

With evenings and weekends 
free from work, there are 
numerous types of recreation 
available. These include a base- 
ball field, craft center, gymna- 
sium, game tables, television 
and weight lifting. Movies are 
scheduled for Sundays and holi- 
days. 

The increase in violence may 
do away witha lotof these ‘‘free- 
doms’’ if the trouble does not 
decline in the near future. Until 
something substantial is done, 
the tension at all correctional 
facilities, including Soledad, will 
continue to mount. 


classes 


ester. The class is scheduled 
on Mondays at ll am and Wed- 
nesdays at 10 am. 

The other course is a theater 
enjoyment and viewing course. 
Students will attend live theater 
and films from around the Pen- 
insula and San Francisco as 
part of the class. It will meet 
Monday and Wednesday at llam., 


scene is from ‘‘Steambath,’’ which is to open Feb. 1. Photo by 


Mike Kelly. 


Prison menu: 


Inmates are given three meals 
daily, with special ones on hol- 
idays. Atypical menu forone day 
looks as follows: 

Breakfast 
Stewed Apples 
Crisp Bran Flakes 
Chilled Fresh Milk 8 oz 
Creamed Beef 
Sugar | TBLS. 
Margarine | Pat. 
Hot Toast 
Hot Coffee 
Fresh Bread 


Lunch 
Creme of Potato, Croutons 
Caesar Salad 


Blue Cheese Dressing 
Boston Baked Beans 

W -Labontra 

Seas. Fresh Turnip Greens 
Chilled Fruit Cocktail 

Hot Coffee 

Fresh Bread 


Supper 
Vegetable Soup, Croutons 
Cole Slaw Salad 
Sweet & Sour Dressing 
Chicken Fried Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 
Vegetable Gravy 
Seas. Peas & Carrots 
Ice Cream 
Coffee, Bread, Margarine 


The 


Walters 


FASHEON'S for MEN Vand BOYS 
BENLNSUPASmNEWeEowe HOME OF EVs 
NeXt TdOom IEOuChamese Vaullage.” 


MS S4° Eremnont Bivd., 
394-1449 
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David McCharen demonstrates to Carol Kahanek how he thinks 
a scene should be done while the director, Thom McCleister, 


looks on. Photo by Mike Kelly, 


Student directs play 


A Puerto Rican steambath at- 

tendant who claims to be God? 
Yes. That is just one of the 
things that unfolds in the MPC 
Players’ upcoming production 
of ‘‘Steambath’’ by Bruce Jay 
Friedman. 

The play concentrates on a 
group of people ina steambath; 
each one slowly comes to the 
realization that he doesn’t re- 
member coming into this place. 
The only thing they can remem- 
ber is that, seemingly, they were 
about to die insome fashion. The 
steambath is sort of a waiting 
room between life and death run 
by a Puerto Rican attendant 
named Morty. Morty and his 
assistant Gottlieb entertain 
themselves listening to the tes- 
timonies of the ‘guests’. 

The story concerns a young 
man, Tandy, who struggles to 
fight the fact that he is dead. 
Tandy finds himself faced with 
an assorted group of characters 
from different walks of life who 
are forced together by their 
situation. 

The ‘guests’, including Tandy, 
played by David McCharen, are 
an Old Timer, Thom McCleis- 
ter; Meredith, Carol Kahanek; 
Bieberman, John Bristol; Stock- 
broker, Bob D’Ambrosio; Two 
young men, Gordon Finnecy and 
Lee Garland; a Longshoreman, 
Joel Fleischer; Flanders, Roger 
Parkes; a Young girl, Jan Roth. 

The play is not being directed 
by any of the dramainstructors, 
but, this time, by a student. 
Thom McCleister, the director, 
presented ‘‘Steambath’ asa 


Seaside 


class scene. Morgan Stock, in- 
structor and director for many 
productions presented here, en- 
joyed the scene and asked Thom 
if he would like to present it 
as a major production; Thom 
agreed. Stock said, ‘It struck 
me as good, and we need to bring 
more money into the box office. 
It is a different style than we are 
used to presenting. ...it’s more 
contemporary.” 

McCleister feels that, since the 
theater department is an insti- 
tution for learning, more student 
directed productions should be 
presented for the education that 
it allows the student as a direc- 
tor and the student as an actor. 
“JT was glad that MPC has de- 
cided to do a student production 
and I am flattered it is mine,’’ 
he said. 

‘‘Steambath’’ will be presented 
Feb. 1, 2 and 3 at 8:30 pm in 
the MPC Theater. Prices are 
$1.00 for students and military; 
$2.00 general. The show is rec- 
ommended for mature audien- 
ces, 


LOSE 20 POUNDS 
IN TWO WEEKS! 


Famous U.S. Women Ski Team Diet 


During the non-snow off season 
the U.S. Women’s Alpine Ski Team 
members go on the “Ski Team” diet 
to lose 20 pounds in two weeks. 
That's right 20 pounds in 14 days! 
The basis of the diet is chemical food 
action and was devised by a famous 
Colorado physician especially for the 
U.S. Ski Team. Normal energy is 
maintained (very important!) while 
reducing. You keep “full” -— no 
starvation — because the diet is de- 
signed that way! It’s a diet that is 
easy to follow whether you work, 
travel or stay at home. 

This is, honestly, a fantastically 
successful diet. If it weren't, the U.S. 
Women’s Ski Team wouldn't be per- 
mitted to use it! Right? So, give 
vourself the same break the U.S. Ski 
Team gets. Lose weight the scientific, 
proven way. Even it vou've tried all 


the other diets, you owe it to your- 
self to try the U.S. Women’s Ski 
Team Diet. That is, if you really do 
want to lose 20 pounds in two weeks. 


Order today. Tear this out as a 
reminder. 

Send only $2.00 ($2.25 for Rush 
Service) cash is O.K. to Infor- 
mation Sources Co., P.O. Box 982, 
Dept. ST, Carpintena, Calif. 93013. 
Don’t order unless you expect to lose 
20 pounds in two weeks! Because 
that’s what the Ski Team Diet will do! 
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Cagers hopes dribbling away 


The Lobo basketball team, in 
their first conference game, was 
smashed 74-48 by heavily fa- 
vored Hartnell last Saturday. 

MPC held in there for awhile, 
trying to slow down Hartnell’s 
quickness. But the slow-down 
died off early in the game. 
MPC’s high man of the night 
was Bill Richardson with 14 
points. 

Hartnell still holds the number 
one spot for small schools inthe 
state. 

MPC plays San Mateo at home 
January 15, 


HOLIDAY RECAP 


During the holiday season, the 
MPC basketball team ended up 
with 2-1, The Lobo schedule con- 
sisted of games with North Pe- 
ralta, Moffett Field, Sierra Col- 
lege, and Solano College. 

The Lobos in the North Peralta 
game scored quickly to pace 
themselves to a 59-47 win. 
MPC’s main man for the first 
ten minutes of the game was Bill 
Richardson, scoring 14 points. 

Scott Fisher turned out to be 
the offensive player of the game 
with 20 points. Fisher’s deci- 
sive points came in the middle 
of the game. 

Defensive stars of the game 
were Walt Williams with 14 re- 
bounds, and another star was 
Rufus Cunningham. 


MPC might have lucked out 
when Moffett Field cancelled 
December 22. This is because 
Moffett beat them 78-61 earlier 
in the season. Moffett Field ob- 
stained due to the fact thatsome 
of their men were on call. 


LOBO INVITATIONAL 


The Lobo Invitational began 
with excitement. The favorite 
in the tournament, Victor Valley, 
had to come frorn behind to beat 
Salano 61-55. 

MPC - Sierra was looked at as 
a mediocre game on paper. But 
things turned out differently in 
the end. 

Everything looked great for 
MPC as they held on to a seven 
point lead. Sierra bounced right 
back to take a one point lead, 
30-29, at halftime. 

At the start of the second half, 
MPC’s hopes started to fade as 
Sierra bounded in six straight 
points. 

When Bill Richardson fouled 
out, Coach Cummins had to go 
to his bench, From the bench 
came Ford Pollard and Frank 
Shields. 

MPC had to scrape for every 
point they could get. But the man 
of the game was from Sierra. His 
name was Alton Caesar, with 28 
points. 

MPC tied the game at 62 with 
1:07 left. With both teams causing 


“i 2a ee ‘tas ff 
The Peninsula’s most prestigious sports event has its tense moments among players and spectators 


alike. Photos by Alan Costa, Jim and David Hayes. 


turnovers, the game ended 62- 
62. 

In overtime, the Lobos were 
completely blown off the court. 
Sierra scored ten points to 
MPC’s two. The final score was 
72-64, 

The next night was anti-cli- 
matic. Victor Valley went on to 
win the tournament by beating 
Sierra 92-70, 

MPC smashed Solano in the 
consolation game 65-37. The 
Lobo bench came out in true form 
to give the starters a rest that 
they needed. 


MUI 


BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 


All games are at 8 pm: 


Jan, 13 Ohlone Away 
Jan, 15 San Mateo Home 
Jan. 17 Canada Away 
Jan.27 = Gavilan Away 
Jano Menlo Home 
Feb. 3 Hartnell Home 
Feb. 7 Cabrillo Away 
Feb. 10 Ohlone Home 
Feb. 14 Gavilan Home 
Feb. 17 Menlo Away 


Feb. 24 Conference All Stars 
vs. Conference Champions. 
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Crosby clambake coming soon 


The 1973 Bing Crosby National 
Pro-Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship will be played Jan. 20- 
28, Play will rotate over Pebble 
Beach, Cypress Point and Spy- 
glass Hill courses for the first 
three days, and then those who 
make the cut will play Pebble 
Beach on Sunday. 

This year the Monterey Pen- 
insula’s number one sporting 
event will not have to compete 
with the Super Bowl for attend- 
ance. But in the past this has 
never hampered the Crosby. 
Last year NBC and the Crosby 
chalked up the highest Nielsen 
rating in golf history. This 
year ABC will cover it because 
NBC’s three-year contract ex- 
pired. 

For those of you who missed 
it, the 1972 Crosby was held 


in perfect sunshine weather. It 


had the largest Saturday crowd 
in its 3l-year history. 

In the true Crosby tradition, 
the winner had to be decided 
by a sudden-death playoff. Jack 
Nicklaus, which might have been 


a premonition of the U.S, Open, 
beat Johnny Miller on the second 
hole of the playoff. 


On the Pro-Am side, Lee Tre- 
vino and Don Schwab won that 
trophy. 

ltissastact that. the 1972 1S: 
Open would not have taken place 
at Pebble Beach without the 
Crosby aS a _ Stepping stone. 

Jack Nicklaus, winner of the 
Open, used the win as a catalyst 
for achanceatgolf’sgrandslam. 

The true winner of the Open 
was Pebble Beach. In the four 


days of the tournament no player 
broke par. 


$4.95 


XESS 


PENINSULA 
POSTERS 


241 PEARL ST. 


MONTEREY, CA. 375-3031 


Frank Shields goes up for a jump ball during a game at MPC... 
MPC plays Ohlone here Monday. Photo by Steve Golden. 


Baseball sessions started 


The ‘73 baseball season for 
MPC, so far, has consisted of 
daily workouts during the past 
the past two weeks. The Lobos 
are readying themselves for 
their inaugural game this year 
against Merced, Feb. 12 here, 

Coach Chris Pappas said, 
‘This year the team should be 
a lot stronger and have more 
promise than last year’s cellar- 
dwelling team.’’ He added, ‘‘ This 
year’s main competition should 
come from Cabrillo, Menlo, 
and Ohlone.’’ 

Returing lettermen are Alex 
Hulanicki at first; Pete Ogle 
at second; Jim Conlan, short 
stop; Terry Nance and Neil Fa- 
gen, starting pitchers; andChris 
Smith, catcher. 

Other players are Tom Craft, 
Steve Powers, Mark Toole, Tony 
Marsh., Steve Wright, Tom Cula- 
la, Frank DiGirolomo, and Glen 
Lockwood. 

Coach Papas said, ‘‘We will 
basically be a defensive team 
playing for consistency.” 


The Lobos have Steve Powers 
for a utility man. Steve can play 
third base, catcher, pitcher, and 
first base. 


Study at 
The Professional 
Art School 


Academy of 
Art College 


625 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Ca. 94102/ tel. (415) 673-4200 


Free Catalog 


Degree & Diploma Courses in: 
Advertising / Design / Fashion 
Filmmaking / Illustration / Painting 
Photography / Printmaking / Sculpture 
Otel TTat-1-) i lave Ware) om ed t-(er-11tl-10) WANA) cle- Lae] e) el ce) -ye| 
Financial assistance programs 


interested 
between 


Students 
in rides 


Monterey and San Jose 
Call 372-1645 or 
57 S=-Z509,atter 6: pm 


THE 
BIKE PEDALER 


is now open for business. 


A COMPLETE BIKE SHOP 


Sales e Accessories e Rentals 
Repairs 


10 Speeds - 3Speeds - 5Speeds - High Rise 


Sidewalk Bikes and Tricycles 
In Carmel Valley Village 
Talbot Bldg. - behind Wills Fargo 


659-4626 
ASK ABOUT YOUR 


STUDENT DISCOUNT 


